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ETYMOLOGICAL HISTORY, No. 3. | Eadwulf—the prosperous wolf 
(Continued from page 351.) Ealdwulf—the old wolf 
pee | flfred—an elf in council 
peciytcs diversite 4 penoes qu Nayts tout | Hundberht—the illustrious hound 
s‘enuelope sous le nom de salade. De mesme —_ . 
Pr IRS AEE INNS Jt li all as an elf 
iey yne galimafree de diuers articles Wultr ‘¢——powe rful as a wolf. 
‘ Essais de Montaienc Liv. i. Chap. 46 The antient Britons, Camden says, 
nae generally took their names from colours, 
ORIGIN OF PROPER NAMES. because they were in the habit of paint- 
The etymology of names is a pleasing ing themselves: which names are now 
part of history. With all nations, names lost or remain concealed amongst the 
were, probably, first given as significant of Welsh. When they were subdued by the 
some quality or attribute of the individual. Romans they took Roman names, some 
In the table of proper names aflixed to ev- | of which still remain, corrupted ; although 
ery edition of the Bible we see this exem- | the greater part became extinct upon the 
plified: and, with other nations than the | admission of the English Saxons, who 
Hebrews, this has been the case—Alexan- | introduced the German names, as Crid- 
der meant, with the Greeks, * a powerful | da, Penda, Oswald, Edward, &c. The 
aider :” Dristotle was derived from apisos. | Danes, too, brought with them their 
“the best” and szd0s: “ end”—.Vico- | names, as Swayne, Harold, Knute &c. 
laus from vxon “1 vanquish” and Ass | The Normans, at the conquest, introduc- 
“neople.” Philip from iAsraros—* a] ed other German names, as they origi- 
lover of horses” &c. The proper names | nally used the German tongue: such as 
of the Romans were similarly formed. Robert, William, Richard, Henry, Hugh 
Lucius signified cum luce natus “born| §c. After the conquest, the English, 
with the light.” Tiberius, born near the | who had always been averse to foreign 
Tiber—Servius born a slave &c. The| names, deeming them unlucky, began to 
names of the Anglo Saxons seem to have | adopt Hebrew names, as /Matthew, Da- 
been frequently compound words, rather | vd, Samson &c. 
expressive of caprice than of appropriate Surnames were introduced among all 
meaning ; especially if applied, as they | nations at an early period, and seem to 
undoubtedly were, in infancy ; this re-| have been formed at first by adding the 
mark, is however, equally applicable to| name of the father to that of the son. 
the names of all nations. An example| This was the practice amongst the He- 
of the Anglo Saxon names will remind| brews as appears from the Scriptures. 
the reader of those of the Indians of this | Caled is called the son of Jephunneh ; and 
Continent. Joshua—the son of Nun. We need 
Ethelwulf—the noble wolf hardly say that the same thing was cus- 
Berhtwulf—the illustrious wolf tomary amongst the Greeks ; the Tnrniadee 
VOL, | 17 
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AXsrnog helilles rae son of Pel us,” In 
the first line of the Iliad of Manes, 
is an instance of this. This has been 
considered as the probable origin of sur- 


naines as it has been common with most ! 


people. The old Teutonic nations prefixed 
Fitz or added son—as Fitz Herbert Fitz 
Osborne, Robertson &c. The Irish used 
O as O'Neal, and 0" e onne!—the Scote! 
highlanders mac, as Neal ixae Con or Nea 
Conson—and the We Ish 
ap Owen or Hugh Owe: 
glo Saxons e mploye od ing, added 
ther’s name for th 
the following extract from the ( 
s fader lic Elesin 
Geicising Gewis | 
Freawine Frithoger 
Brand Baideging. 


, 
to the ta- 


1 same in 


Ye ch >, iS 


“Cerdic was Cynrit Cert 
Elesa. Esling Esla 
ging. Wig Freawining 
ing. Frithogar Branding. 
Beldeg Wodening, &e. 

‘ Cerdic was the father of Cynric. Cerdice was 
the son of Elesa. Elesa of Esla. Esla of Gewis 
Gewis of Wee. Wye of Frewin. Frewin of Frith- 


gar. Frithgar of Brand. Brand of Balday Bal- 
day of Wode : 


ain's Saxon Chronicle, p. 24 
na que »stion oles er the 
Anglo Saxons had any surnames. ‘Tur- 
ner has satisinctorily answered the 
tion affirmatively, but they se: 


qué 


rt 
V 


m to hi 


‘hronicle. | 


| 
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=== 

accurate W roy a states, in his work on 
the Norman conquest, vol. ii. p. 248. that 
the surname distinguished the Norman 
fror m the § Saxon, although he is so in the 
The two names,” he remarks 

name, composed of the 

nd asurname, whether 

indicating the pos- 


, 
i 
el 
i 


> or ibe exercise of an 
the sigr by 
> of Pour id was 


z oN 
Eng su 


one of 
man race 
a ie m the 
Again, in the charters ri are numer- 
ous Instances val the English race possess 
‘names of ‘the character denie primed 


a0 
Me. Thien y—to wr” example, a person is 


sul 


| sometimes designated from his habitation 


fElfrie at Bertune. Leonmere at 
gegerafan, whilst the office, trade or pos- 


as 
i 


Ss 
- 4 
1 


| session was frequently added, as Leofwine 


| prenomen, 


been only personal distinctions and not to | 


have been appropriated as family names, 
in the manner surnames with us. 
The Cotton MS. however expresses one 
actual surname, Hatte.* Thus “ Hwita 
—s was a keeper of bees in Hethfelda: 
and Tate Hatte his daughter was the 
mother of Wulfsige the shooter: and 
Lulle Hatte the sister of Wulfsige, 
Hehstan had for his wife in Wealadene 
Wifus; and Dunne, and Sealoce were 
born in Hethfelda. Duding Hatte, the 
son of Wifus is settled at Wealadene : 
and Ceolmund Hatte, the son of Dunne 
is also settled there: and AXtheleah Hatte 
the son of Sealoce is also there: and 
Tate Hatte, the sister of Cenwald, Meg 
hath for his wife at Weligan: and Eal- 
delm, the son of Herethyrth, married 
the daughter of Tate. Werlaf Hatte, 
the father of Werstan, was the 
posessor of Hxthfelda &c. 

M. Thierry is therefore not strictly 


oi 


" Cott. MS. Lib. B. 6. and Turner Ibid p. I 


rightful |" . 
| period they 


’ 


sweigen 
Heording 
Romans, for 


three or iour 


Faldorman, Scyldwirtha, Os- 
ge refa &e. 
distinction’s 


d preost, 
sake, 
names—the nomen, 
and Agnomen. 
TENOMER WAS plac ed first and de- 
| the individual—the . 
put next ¢ wnarked the gens and the 
| C ognomen last, which marked the fam- 
| Rie. 


Publius is the 


> 


cogznomen 
The Pr 
Nomen was 


n9 
Ud 


nad 
nad 


Thus in Publius Cornelius Sei ipo 
Corne 
Scipio the Cognomen. 


Pranomen, lius the 
bi 
~Vomen, and To 
the surname’ might be added the 4gno- 
] 


men, derived from distinguished 
in the history of the individual, as 
in Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
where Agnomen of the 
Conqueror of Carthage. 

Du Chesne observes, that surnames 
were unknown in France before the year 
987, when the Lords began to assume 
the names of their Demesnes. In Eng- 
land, according to Camden, they were 


some 


even 


fricanus Is an 


| first generally adopted a little before the 


conquest, under king Edward the con- 
fessor, but he adds they were never fully 
established amongst the common people, 
till the time of Edward II. : until that 
varied with the father’s 
name: if the father e. was called 
Richard or Roger name was 


o 


S° 


the son’s 


' Richardson or Rogerson or Hodgson. 
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“The names ail our British ancestors 
must, of course, have undergone consid- 
erable changes, consequent on the differ- 
ions, which the Island, from time 
experienced—first Keltic, then 

Danish, and | Nor- 
J 


ent invas 

to tim 5 

Roman, 

hn 

man. AX 
‘ , if 1 

n will be found to corroborate the 


Saxon, istly 


' ! 

circumstan caicna 
When the Saxons, for instance, landed 
they 


mes s alin 


ces of those histori nges, 


found 


in Britain, 
British na 
they has 


they cha 


tuied. 


near a wood, 


field, 


? 7 , , 7 ° 
green, OTOOR, CiOUEN we. aGaged the cir- 


cumstance to their pranomen or first name. 
Thus, Robert of, or at, the gre. 
Robert of green—Robert a 
subsequently Robert Green. 


Aston or | 


South tow 


‘nn became 


green and 


town, Jobn of Sutton or 


Wood- 


bast 
» Hear 5 of Wooton or 


town vecam > Thomas 
a 

‘ on fenry W oot 

J gw 
the trié 


| a a ae: 
Hor, Ror k, fY arren, 


The names Beach, 

urne, Cape, Cave, Dale, Downs, 
1, Heath, Lake, Marsh, Mead, 

Essex, Ke nt, Lan- 

caster, Paris §:c. have originated in the 
me manner. 

Some again have had their 
from their native country &c. as England, 
France, Ireland, Scotland, and also Eng- 
lish, Fleming, French, Irish, Scott, Welsh 
10 Walsh, Walshman, Dutchman, Nor- 
man &c. The names Blackmore and 
negro sufficiently reflect on their origin. 

Some again from qualities of the mind 
as best, bland, blythe, bold, 
coy, rood, lively, 


abl 
NOdKE savage, 


surnames 


bris cht, 
merry, 
pretty, rash, &c. 
Others from those of the body— as ban- 
dy, bige, fat, gaunt, high, little, long, 
massy, round, short, small, strong, swift 
We. Some from trees, dials &c., as 


dear, “ay, 


wise 


LETTRES, ARTS, 


cordingly an etymological inves- | 


| comple 


north and souti 
months, Seasons 
' 7 I H 1 ~ 

as March, Jlay, christmas, 
| mer, winter ;—day, evening, monday and 


rey . 
Uhomas of | 
| lie, baron, bashaw, bed ll, bishop, butler,* 


Aston Jolin Sutt n 
marshal, marquis , monk, palmer, parson, 





SCIENCES, &c. = 5 a7 


den, apple, ash, birch, iene: don " 
fern, lemon, linden, moss, oak, 
orange, pe ach, pr 1e, rose. thorn, vetch &e. 
animal substances 
mel, cat, chick, coney, deer, elf, 
» hine d, hoge, kidd, leopard, lion, 
» TECOUCK, U volj—an id t vacon, 

, hair, hand, horn, 

1 from birds, as buz- 

rake, duck, ea- 

hawke, 
e, owlett, 
n, sparrow, swan, 

1 &c. or Jish as brill, 
‘od, crabb, eeles, haddock, 
i trout, tur- 


cric- 


garlic, 


From gquadr uj é Iy or 


LOOSC, LOSLINE, 
ard, mghtinga 


ee 
peaCOCK, TAVE 


from 


S¢ lmon, 
SCCIS, 
or from colour of 
us black, brown, gray, 
! scarlet, wite yc. Or 
j west, 
particular 
week &c. 
sum- 


CTTUNG, pe “CR pe q 


tTrom 722: as vols, 


li gc. 
rel, emmell, Pri“g ¥C. 
rion 

powmts, as east, 
from 
the 
spring, 


—or 


: ; 
, days of 


riday and sunday (Sontag )—or from 
professions as law and pAysie or from ti- 
tles of offices and honor—as abbot, bail- 
chamberlain, chan yon, chaplain, dean, 


duke, earl, forrester, friar, king, lord, 


priest, prince, prior, provost, purser, tem- 
vavassour, vicar, usher, warden, 
Or from trade and occupa- 
arrowsmith, bak- 
butcher, carter, 
carver, chandler, chapman, 

cutler, dyer, farmer, fid- 
dler, fisher, gardener, ‘clover, hedger, 
hunter, mason, mercer, miller, naylor, 
painter, potter, saddler, salter, SAWYET, 
shepherd, skinner, slater, smith, tanner, 
tailor, tinker, turner, tyler, walker (full- 
er) weaver, wheeler, wright &c. Or 
lastly from saints as St. Amand, St. 
Aubyn, Saint Clair (Sinclair) Saint 
George, Saint John, Saint Maur (Sey 


pler, 
yeoman ¥c. 
arkwright, 
brewer, 


tions as 
er, barber, 
cart wrigh t, 
collier, cooper, 


* Edward Fitz Theobold having been, long 
ago, made butler of Ireland, the Duke of Or- 
mond and his ancestors descending from Fitz 
Theobald took the surname of Butler 
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erre (Sampier) Se. 

Such are a few of the sources of our 
surnames, not of ours only but of those 
of all the nations of which the heteroge- 


objects have afforded origin to the oe 


names of all. Still etymology is capal 
; ich 


of discriminating in most cases, to which 


of these nations, in particuler, any of our | 
surnames belongs, and a few general | 
rules for this investigation we shail place | 


before the r vader, guing “ti however, 
that the observations we have previously 
made are not alone applicabie to the 
Anglo Saxonand Norman but are equal- 
ly so to the Greek Latin and ‘Teutonic 
and in fact to all nations. The name 
of adler, for example. from the ‘Teutonic 
adler—an eagle, corresponds to the La- 
tin name aguilius and the Greek 2etios. 
Cadwallader from Kelt—Brit. Cad, a 


mes 7 ~ 
battle and = Gwaladr—Lord—Lord of | ti 
; at the present moment by the preparation of raw 


battle, to the Latin victor vincenti- 
us—Greek, .iectas. Ernest—Teut. 
ernst, austere, to the Latin Sererus—the 
Greek Sophronius. Floyd, Cambr. Brit. 
Lhuid, Red, to the Lat. Rufus, Ruf- 
b ] ? ‘ 
nus, Rutilius, Greek Pyrrhus, &c. 
r 











ESSAYS ON AMERICAN SILK.* 

In the seventeenth number of the Au- 
seum we adverted to the exertions, which 
were then making by M. Duponceau, 
to introduce, on a large scale, the ma- 
nifacture of silk from the raw material 
produced in this country. The essays, 
written by that learned and indefatigab 
individual under the signature of M. D. 
Homergue, (for although the practical 
matter was furnished by the latter gen- 
tleman it was composed and had large 
and important additions made to it by M. 
Duponceau,) have been embodied in- 


* Essays on American silk, and the best 
means of rende ring it a source of individual and 
national wealth “ae directions to Farmers fi 
raising silk worms. By John D'Homergue, 
Manntacturer, and Peter Stephen Dapon ean, 
iT memb yer of the American Philosophical Society, 

at Philadelphia, for promoting useful know 


mour) ‘Saint Paul (Sampoll) Baien Pi- | 











toa puliie: ation of one hundred and tien. 
ty pages small 8vo., with considerable 
| additions and an interesting preface by 


|. Duponceau. We strongly recom- 


mend may essays to the perusal of 


neous English are cc mposed, for the same | every one; r the re is scarcely a house 
| holder but might be benefited by the re- 


| presentations therein contained, and the 


instructions for the domestic education 
’ ilk worm, for the prepar ration of 
The excellence of the American 
ns is clearly shewn ; and the ad- 
vantages which must result to this coun 
try from the cultivation of silk are strong. 
ly enforced. ~ this subject, however 
we will allow M. Duponceau to speak 
for himself, 
t is evident, therefore, that in order to keep 
alive the disposition which is now manifested 


throughout the United States towards the cul- 


| ture of silk, some means must be founded to render 


it profitable M. D’Homergue has proved in 
» following essays, that this can only be done 


silk in the form ofa merchantable article, which 


‘ will find a ready and advantageous sale in Eu- 


rope, where it is much wanted, and in time will 
be employed by our own manufacturers, in the 
fabrication of silk stuffs, which will prove an im- 
mense source of riches and prosperity to our 
country. If the cocoons could be exported in 
their natural state, and could be compressed like 
cotton, there‘would be nothing to be done at pre- 
sent but to plant mulberry trees and raise silk 
worms, and we should find ourselves at once in 
possession of a rich article of commerce ; but it 
is well known that cocoons cannot be transport 
ed across the ocean, where they are liabie tobe- 
come mouldy, besides that their great bulk 
would make that trade unprofitable, by reason of 
the cost of transportation. 

1 have heard it objected, that it is too soon for 
us to begin the preparation of raw silk, or the 
manufacturing of it into any form. The reason 
that is alleged is that the quantity of silk worms 
raised in this country is yet too small ; that this 
measure should be postponed until the time 
when there will bea sufficient supply of cocoon, 
to carry on the business to some considerabie 
extent. But those who speak thus do not con 
sider that the raising of silk worms cannot be el 
fectually encouraged unless it is shown that 

‘ofit can be made by it. Fifty pounds of 
raw slik, sold at areasonable price in one of our 
great sea ports, and quoted in the prices current 
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of the day, and a regular market established for 
the purchase of cocoons, would produce incre 
mulberry trees and more silk worms throughout 
the country than all the recommendations of le- 
gislative bodies, and all the medals and premiums 
awarded by patriotic societies. I can, indeed, 
see no other way to prevent the planting of mul- 
berry trees and the culture of silk from being 
entirely abandoned, as has been repeatedly the 
case in this country, as wellasin Europe.* J 
think there are mulberry trees and silk worm 

enough in this country, at least for a begining 

and | have rezson to believe that there are more 
than is generally supposed. Let us only been 
with what we have, and I have no doubt that in 
! 


a few years the United States will abound in silk 


worms and cocoons, which may be easily trans 
ported to any points of this vast continent where 
At the same time 


the art of reeling will diffuse itself through the 


filatures may be established 


country. The beginings, I admit, will be difficult, 


and require encouragement; but the prize is 


such as will justify any efforts, and I might even 


say any sacrifi which will be richly reward 


in the end. 
The art of re 
to convert it into a saleable article, 


sling silk from the cocoons. so as 
isonly known 
in China, in Benegal, in the ‘Turkish dominions. 
in Italy, and in the south of France, where silk 


I iised 
It is not known in Grea 


worms are In considerable quantities 


Britain, where the 

mate is not suited for that culture, and their ma- 

nufacturers are obliged to purchase thei 

silk of the nations who produce it 

manufactures c 
of 


terial is raised 


their silk an never comy 


with those the the 


countries 
thi 
ble that they made various attempts before t 


where mia- 


Of s they were so sensi- 
he 
revolution to introduce into their continental co- 
lonies, not only the culture of the mulberry tree 


and the raising of the silk worm, but also the fi- 

" Count de Hazzi, of Munich, in his Treatise 
on the Culture of Silk in Germany, a translation 
of which was presented by that zealous patriot. 
Dr. James Mease, of this city, to the House of 
Reoresentatiyves of the Unsted States in Is2R, 
and published by their order, informs us that the 
white mulberry was formerly cultivated in that 
country, and particularly in Prussia, to a very 
greatextent ; but that its culture was abandoned 
for want of encouragement, and it was found ex- 
treinely difficult to resume it. It is well known 
also, that it took a considerable start in this 
country, when filatures were established in Geor- 
gia and Pennsylvania, and also at th beginning 
of the settlement of the colony of \V irginia, and 
it is only within the last four or five years that 
Similar awe ngain the venegt our citizens. 
aan Q aiways produce similar ef- 





| T 
ivliowinge 
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lature or reeling of raw silk, without which the 
other branches would have been of no use to 
them. They succeeded to some extent in the 
state of Georgia* by means of an Italian artist 
whom they found the means to engage. In the 
year 1736. a quantity of raw silk reeled in that 
ranzine 


colony was o 1 at Derby by Sir Thomas 


Lombe 


mentioned in the fifteenth number of the 


manufactured into a piece of 


essays, 


stuff and presented to the queen. During about 


thirty years, owing probably to the wantof capi- 


tal,; the undertaking languished ; a few years, 


however, before the revolution, considerable 


utities ofraw silk bevan to be exported to En- 


qua 
gland, which was found equal to the best silk ot 


Piedmont, and to be worked with less waste than 
the China silk.t in {766 more than twenty 
thousand pounds of raw silk were imported inte 


England from Georgia 

In the year 1769, on the recommendation of 
Dr. Franklin, through the American Philosophi- 
cal society, a filature of raw silk was established 
Pl ; 


at Philadelp! by private subscriptions, and [ 


, under the 
skilled 


appears to 


direction ofa French- 
but 


have 


have been 


man who was said to be in the art; 
no result of any consequence 
followed from that undertaking. The revolution 
came and put an end to these promising exer- 
ti There is little doubt to be entertained 
that 


main British colonies, the culture of silk would 


ms 


if the United States had continued to re- 


have made an immense progress in this country, 


because its promotion was a matter of vital in- 


to 
would 


the mother country, whose manufac- 


have been furnished from hence 


tur 
material, which they are obliged to 


rW 


with ther 
purchase at a great expense, drawing very little 
from tlicir dominions in Bengal, where it seems 
it is imperfectly prepared § 

The conclusion seems unavoidable, that the on- 
y means by which the culture of silk can be, not 
> encouraged, but rendered profitable in this 


countrv, isto establish filatures for the reeling 


or 


and preparation of the raw article, so as to make 


it saleable abroad, when it will find a ready mar- 
ket in all the countries of Europe where that ar- 
ill be 


ticle is manufactured, and w the means, by 
eradual steps, to introduce among us the manu- 
facturing of silk stuffs, and prove in the end én 
inexhaustable source of riches to our country. 


In our next we shall give the direc-~ 
tions of M. D’Homergue, (to whose intel- 
ligence we could personally testify, were 

* Manual published by order of the IIouse of 
Representatives of the United States, p. 14 
15 Tbid, Report, p 3 


172 


+ Ibid. p 


& Tbid 


nm 
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it necessary after the eu hechmndemved: 
ly passed upon him by his learned col- 
feague) to American planters and farme: 
lor the raising of silk worms &c. 


2 
4 











KING’S COLLEGE LONDON. 





The council of King’s college, London, 
have published an advertisement, recom- 
mending the establishment of preparatory 
or district scheols in various parts of the 
kingdom in connexion with that institution. 
This plan will add materially to the efli- 
ciency of the college. 

Speaking of it, the “Literary Gazette” 
remarks : 

“re hail it 
pledge of the intrinsic, though unostentatious, 


are sure the public will as a 
activity by which the conductors of this enter- 
prise are gradually approaching the accomplish- 
ment of those high and interesting objects to 


which it aspires ; and we avail ourselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded us to go shortly over 
the ground of its past progress, in order that 


those who have charged their brethren with in- 
ertness and procastination, may henceforth ren- 
der them, both by theiropinions and cooperation, 
the justice to which we think they are deserved- 
ly entitled. During the last fourteen months a 


sum of £126,060 has been raised ; the grant of a 


site worthy of the object, and well calculated to 
promote it, has been obtained—numerous aud in- 


tricate interests in houses adjoining that site 








ed, with a view 


have been dealt with and purch 
to secure the convenience of a double 
from the Strand ; the architect 
prepared his plans and internal arrangements; a 


access 
has matured and 
an 


satisfactory, and, as it appears, economical, 


contract has been entered into, and is rapidly ex- 
ecuting, for the purpose of carrying those plans 
and the 
regulations 


into effect ; 
the 
its pupils, on the principles contemplated by 
its founders, ‘ 


arrangements general 


for conducting 


have been digested, prepared 


and circulated’ and a charter of incorporation 


has endowed the governors, council and propri- 


etors with extensive powers for the efficient ina- 


nagement of the institution.” 








NEW UNIVERSITY AT BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 

This projected institution seems to be 
likely to be carried into effect. The last 
accounts from England state that alrea- 
dy it has obtained one hundred sharehold- 


ers * 
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AND 
THE GERMAN L ANGU 1G E— 
(Continued from page 522.) 
seCOND PERIOD (763 to 1137.) 

Towards the end of the eight, and inthe 
beginning of the ninth century more zeal 
for the cultivation of their mother-tongue 
was evinced by the German nobles. Chai- 
lemagn, the greatest hero of his age, sub- 
Saxons to his sway sthe only Ger- 
man nation, that had, tll the n, maintained 
their independence ; ond resisted, by force 
of arms, the Frankish attempts at univer- 
sal empire. Charles the Great was not a 
mere conqueror, he also endeavoured th 
civilize his subjects. He began the work 
of civilization by cultivating the national 
language. He caused the homilies of 
St. Gre gory and other works of the 
fathers of the church to be translated in- 
to German. He founded numerous 
schools in which the German youth were 
taught, by the best masters of the age, to 
read and to write their mother tongue. He 
enjoined it earnestly on the priests to 
preach to the people in German, and or- 
dered, that all juridical affairs should be 
transacted in the national language. He 
himself endeavoured to supply, by in- 
dustry and perseverance, the defects of 
hisearly éduc ation, and ac quire dd, in his ri- 
per years, that knowledge, which our chil- 
dren now commonly possess before they 
are ten years old. He founded a sort of li- 
terary society of which be was amember, 
under the assumed name of David. He 
caused all the unwritten legal customs of 
the different nations under his sway, and 
all the songs of the ancient German 
bards, celebrating the deeds of national 
heroes, to be collected and rye: 10 
writing by the most learned of the age, 
whom he assembled around him, and a- 
mong whom Hanno, Alcuin, Paul Wer- 
nefried and Eginhard were the most dis- 
tinguished. He made verses himself, 
purified the language from many 10 
reign words, and gave German names 
to the months, winds January, 
for instance, he called wintermonth, Fe- 


Q, 
ac. 


bruary mud month, March spring month, 
Apri i] evtste 


month, May yoy me nth, Au- 


























pa reap month, “Se ptembe r “harvest 
month, October wine month, November 
wind noutl December he oly month. He 
even was preparing a grammar of the 
German language, as Eginhard expressly 
states in his Mita Caroli Magni, “Inchoa- 


he says, et grammaticam patrii ser- 


vit, le 


monis.” It is probable, however, that 
this grammar was never finished, on 
account of his many other and more im- 


© | 
and 


soon in his 


because death 
career 


portant occupations 
overtook him too of 
usefulness. 
: 
The German collected and 


poet ms, 
composed by Chi irles the Great and his 


learned friends, together with the gram- 
mar begun by himself, have unfortunate- 
ly, through the negligence or narrow 


mindedness of his successors, perished 
or been destroved; this is the more the 
pity as the frazment of a poem, called 
the lay of Hildebrand, and cele- 
brating the vict ry of a Frankish king 
over the piratic al Normans, which seem 
to have belonged to ie collection, and 
which have accident ally been pre served, 


2 song, 


make us greatly regret the loss of the 
rest. The former is remarkable, be- 
cause it forms a sort of connecting link 


between two epochs—the ancient and 
modern, and the latter for its real poetic 
worth. Charlemagn had formed the 
vast and bold project, of uniting 
different Gerinanic tribes into one great, 
civilized nation, connected by language, 
religion, and uniform political inst‘tutions. 
Had his mind descended to his succes- 
, What beneficial consequences must 
the success of his plan have exerted on 
the language. 

His son, Lewis I. (814—840) and, 
still more, his nephew, Lewis II., 841— 
who, in the division of the >mpire, 
sina Germany as his share, imitated 
Charlemagn in their predilection for the 
German language. Encouraged by the 
example of Lewis II., several eminent 
scholars arose, among whom Rabanus 
Maurus, the former confident of Charle- 
magn and Oifried a learned monk of the 
Cloister Weissenburg in lower Alsatia 
were most distinguished. The former 


sors 


876) 
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wrote py Gr st Ge rman ee Ladi Sctiias 
ary of the bible, and the latter made a 
German translation, in verse, of the four 
evangelists and also a German grammar. 
Oifried compl: uns of the great “difficulty 
he had in finding and combining the let- 
ters for the peculiar sounds in the Ger- 
man, and in making it bend to the rules 
of grammar, but he does not complain of 
the barrenness and poverty of the lan- 
guage, which confirms what we stated 
above, that the German language pos- 
within itself, from its earliest in- 
fancy every means towards i improvement 
and high culture. 

Although the national language, in 
Germany, now more written and 
studied, yet too little attention was paid 
to it under the subsequent rulers of the 
Frankish branch, so that the ardor of the 
learned for its cultivation cooled by de- 
grees, and thus a whole century after 


sessed, 


was 


Charlemagn passed away without any 
benefit to civilization. With the first 


Saxon king, Henry I, a brighter day was 
dawning for Germany; its heroic age 
began with his accession to the throne. 
This energetic ruler, not only gave to 
the country its independent political exis- 
tence, but he exerted a powerful influ- 
ence on the moral improvement of the 
people and the cultivation of the most 
useful arts and sciences. To the latter 
the establishment of towns, guilds and 
corporations in a great measure contribu- 
ted, by which, industry and commerce 
began to flourish and enrich the citizens, 
which naturally introduced refinement 
and a better taste in the various enjoy- 
ments of life. 
He gave a legal constitution to those 
military sports, called tournaments, which, 
among the northern nations and even 
among the Moors, had long been consid- 
ered a manly and honorable pastime. 
These tournaments collected the chivalry 
the country, in splendid festivities 
where, from the various ways in which 
they came in contact with each other, 
the exterior roughness of the warriors 
was gradually polished ; bodily strength, 








agility and courteous behaviour exaltec| 
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“a aeaiiel by poetical eSasions, and 

many dangers incurred to 7 glory 

with the men and the love of the fair. 
Under such influences the improve- 


ment of language during the reigns of 


Henry the first and his successors, of the 
Saxon line (919—1024,) wedi have 
been more rapid had not, on the other 

hand, the turbulence of the too powe rful 
vassals, and the monkish latinity of the 
literature of that period checked its pro- 


gress and impeded the salutary effects of | 


all laudable endeavours, for the improve- 
ment of the nation in general. 
Notker a learned monk, who died i 


1022, cultivated the German language, at | 


that period, with mostsuccess ; he enrich- 


ed it with a number of compound words | 


and he endeavoured to fix its grammati- 
cal rules. We have by him a translation of 
the psalms. ‘The following authors of that 
period deserve also be mentioned ; 
Ditmar, Gerbert, afterwards known un- 
der the name of Pope Sylvester II., and 
Waldram, Bishop of Strasburg, as po- 
ets, and the Suavian Count Veringen, 
who translated. Honorable mention 
ought also to be made of William, Ab- 
bot of Erenberg in Bavaria (3086) on 
account of his homilies and his treatise 
on Solomon’s song of songs. The up- 
per German, and especially the Swa- 
bian dialect, was chiefly employed by au- 
thors, 


The state of learning, in general, 


this pericd, has been best described by 


Rabanus Maurus whom we mentioned a- 
bove and who was afterwards made Arch- 
bishop of Mentz. According to this au- 
thor the Jearned studies then consisted in 
the, so called, seven liberal arts, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, dialectic (which he calls 
the art of arts, the science of sciences) 
arithmetic, geometry, musie and astrono- 
my. 

The emperors of the Saxon line were 
again succeeded by others of the Frankish 
family (1024—1125,) during 
reigns the crusades beginning in 1096 
gave to the mind an extraordinary ex- 
citement and exaltation which was not 
vithout a beneficial influence on the 


whose 


| German language ar) poetry and scat- 
tered the seed, that, in the following pe- 
riod, during the reigns of the Suavian 

emperors, bore such magnificent fruit, 

B 

We e promised i in our pro spectus to pub- 
lish occasionally such productions of the 
students of this University as possessed un- 
usual merit. We accordingly present our 
readers with a thesis written by a gradu- 
ate at the last examination, believing that 
they will find it to be a clear and sound 
exposition of one of the most curious and 
interesting topics in mental philosophy. It 


will be concluded in our next number. ¢ 








ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

Among the various principles which be- 
long to the human understanding,none holds 
a more important place than that which is 
usually classed under the general term of 
the association of ideas. ~ However phi- 
re may differ in opinion with regard 
| to the pl irase by which it is to be designat- 
ed, or the phenomena to be referred to it, 
all agree in ranking it as the most impor- 
tant principle of our nature, and we may 
venture to assert that there is none which 
exercises a more powerful and extensive 
influence over human character and happi- 
ness. Like that universal attraction which 
is continually operating in the material 
world, this also, impreceptibly carries on its 
operations in the intellectual, during our 
waking moments, and it is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose thatthe succession of our 
thoughts, in our wildest dreams, is regulated 
by the same general Jaws of association. 

The term association of ideas has been 
objected to, and justly too, according to 
the present limited signification of the 
word ideas, for it must be admitted that 
the influence of this associating principle 
extends not to ideas only, but to every 
species of affection of which the mind is 
susceptible; but if we bear in mind that 
Mr. Locke, who was the first to apply the 
term to this const incy of conjunc tion, used 
the word idea as standing for any of our 
perceptions, or for sensations and passions 
as well as thoughts, as is evident from his 
division of all the mental phenomena into 
ideas of sensation and ideas of reflection, | 
see no reason why we should change it. 
To speak of the association of ideas or ac- 




















cording to Dr. Brown, of our menial affec- 
tions, or according to Condillac and Tracy, 


of our sensations, or according to Hume of 


our thoughts and impressions, being only 
so many W ays of saying the same thing. 
This connection among our ideas, by 
which one has a tendency to introduce an- 
other. is a fact so familiar to all, that it 
scarcely needs illustration. The most igno- 
rant peasant as well as the most enlightened 
philosopher has been able to discover this 
principle, and to apply it to the various 
purposes of life. To give a few familiar 
instances, let any one pronounce ot think 
of the first letter of the alphabet, or the first 
day of the week, or the first month of the 
year, and the rest will immediately come 
into the mind, in the order in which he 
has learned them. ‘The first notes of a fa- 
miliar tune being sounded, will cause the 
remaining notes to pass through the mind 
in regular order. The invention of language 
itself is entirely owing to this principle. 
Words recal the objects to which they 
have been applied, and the objects as read- 
ily suggest their names. A single circum- 
stance often raises up a whole scene of 
imagery and awakens numberless ideas in 
the mind. When the sight of any object, 
after a long absence, recals to usthe home 
we have quitted, we think not merely of 
the parental mansion, but of the friends we 
have left behind—nay the very hills, and 
woods, and streams, and the pleasures of 
our early vears rush into the mind together. 
* Let the mind 
Recal one partner of the various league, 
Immediate, lo! the firm confederates rise 
And each his former station straight resumes : 
One movement governs the consenting throng.’ 
So great a share does this principle pos- 
sess In the empire of the mind, that those 
philosophers, who are fond of referring 
erery thing to a single principle, and who 
may truly be called the alchemists of the 
nental science, have attempted to explain 
all the intellectual phenomena from the 
principle of association alone. Of these 
ane the most celebrated, as well for 
vi extent to which it has been carried 
as for the Ingenuity with which it is 
supported, is Dr. Hartley’s, which at- 
tempts to account for all the phenomena 
of human nature from this single princi- 
ple, combined with the hypothetical as- 
mtn ofan nisl Ho eth 
g rations in the medullary 
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substance of the brain and nerves. But 
such physiological speculations, concerning 
the connexion which exists between the 
mind and body, are as useless in their na- 
ture as they are hurtful in their tendency, 
by drawing the mind away from the only 
and proper method by which the mental 





science should be studied. They are besides 
totally beyond the reach of cur present 
faculties—we kpvow not, nor can we ever 
know, in the present state of existence, the 
nature of an idea, nor the substance of 
a human soul; so that, even supposing we 
could fall upon the correct hypothesis, it 
could never be confirmed by experiment 
It is only by the sirict in- 
ss that the science of mind 
can be successfully or usefully prosecuted. 
We must set to work regularly by the slow 
but sure method of observation and expe- 
riment, and gradally rise from particular 
fucts to general laws. The same method, 
which enabled a Newton to enrich the 
physical sciences with such sublime discov- 
t also direct the investigations of 
the intellectua! philosopher. Indeed, all 
important and useful knowledge, which we 
now have of the mind, has been obtained 
in this way, and we may venture to aflirm 
that if half the ingenuity and zeal which 
have been wasted upon questions beyond 
the reach of our capacities had been em- 
ployed in investigating the science in this 
humble, but only philosophical manner, 
intellectual philosophy 
would have been far more considerable, 
and its discoveries have kept pace, as far 
as its nature would allow, with the disco- 
veries in physics. 


? etrn ts 
or ovpservatlon. 


ductive proc 


erles, fi 





the progress of 


In treating of this principle, we may con- 
sider, first, its influence in regulating the 
successions of our trains of thought, and 
secondly, its influence on the intellectual 
powers and on the moral character—We 
shall here confine ourselves chiefly to the 
latter,as being more important,and onewhich 
will better « nable us to point out some of 
the most valuable applications of which 
the principle is susceptible. If indeed, 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” 
what can be a more useful or instructive 
exercise than to trace to the root from 





which it springs that source of most of our 
errors and prejudices, and shew to what 


important ends it must be subservient, if 


kept under proper regulations ? In the con- 
sideration of this latter influence we will 


wiS3 
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have to dwell chiefly on the casual associa- 
rions which take place between ideas. _ It 
is to this view of the subject that Locke, 
has confined himself in his valuable Essay 
on the human understanding. — [lis obser- 
vations relate entirely to * those connexions 
of ideas that are owing to chance, in con- 
seqrence of which connexion, ideas that 
akin, come to 





are in themselves not at 
be so united in some men’s minds that it 
is very hard to separate in , and the ene 
no sooner at any time cores into the under- 








= 


standing but its associate appears with it. 
And he dwells particulariy on these, in 
order “ that those who have children or the 
charge of their education may think it 
worth their while diligently to wetch and 
carefully prevent the undue connexion of 
ideas in the mind of young people. This, 
he adds, is the time most susceptible of 
and though these re- 


by dis- 








lasting impressions 
lating to the health of the body arc 
creet people minded and fenced against ; 
yet J am apt to doubt that those which relate 
more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate 
in the understanding or passions, have been 
much less heeded than the thing deserves, 
nay, those relating peculiarly to the under- 
standing, have, as | suspect, been by most 
men totally overloooked.””? Of such im- 
portant eflects did this great philosopher 
consider this principle to be productive 
that he calls it “a disease of the mind as 
hard to be cured as any other.” 

Before entering, however, on this part 
of the subject, it will be necessary first to 
take a brief survey of the most general 
laws by which all our associations are go- 
verned. Mr. Hume has the credit of be- 
ing the first to point out these important 
laws. Ideas followed one another, he 
said, according to resemblance, contiguity 
in time or place, and cause and eliect. 
Thus, we are often reminded of one per- 
son by the countenance, voice or gestures 
of another; in passing along a road which 
we have formerly travelled in the company 
of a friend, the particulars of the conversa- 
tion in which we were then engaged are 
frequently suggested to us by the objects we 
meet with. The sight ofa wound reminds 
us of the instrument by which it was made. 
This enumeration, it must be admitted, 
comprises if not all, at least the most ge- 
neral laws which regulate the succession 
of our ideas ; but it may appear somewhat 
strance, at first view, that a philosopher of 





| 


| tion of cause and effect. 









such accurate discernment as Mr. Hume 
undoubtedly was, and who was the first to 
shew that * whatever objects are consider 
ed as causes and effects are condiouous,” 
and that “ we may therefore consider the 
relation of contiguity as essential to that 
of causation, should class these as two dis- 
tinct and separate principles. The dis. 
tinction, however, will not appear so objec- 


: ; 
tionable, if we examine a little more close- 





ly the dificrence between these contiguities, 
and the dilierent tendencies of different 
minds to associate their ideas according 


to ihe one or the other. Thus, it isa 


»} matter of common observation that the 


minds of the great bulk of mankind are in- 
fluenced chietly by associations depending 
on casual successions of events, while it is 
in the mind of the philosopher alone that 
idcas are associated according to the rela- 
This difference 
in the prevailing tendency of suggestion in 
common minds and in that of the philoso- 
pher, is the foundation of some very stri- 
king diversities between them, in point of 
intellectual character, and of many disqui- 
eting associations among the ignorant, as 


| we shall further see when we come to 





speak of the influence of association on our 
character. It may not be improper there- 
fore to treat of these principles under sepa- 
rate heads, since all we can aim at, in in- 
quiring into these laws, is an enumeration 
which shall be the most comprehensive, 
and at the same time most convenient for 
illustrating the principle. ‘There is still 
one principle which all admit to be one of 
the laws by which our ideas may be asso- 
ciated, and which does not appear to be 


| contained in Mr. Hume’s enumeration, viz. 


contrast, or that tendency of the mind to 
pass from one idea to its opposite, as from 
the palace to the cottage, from the cradle 
to the grave, from the height of prosperity 
to the depth of adversity. The ingenious 
philosopher has however shewn us (what 
it would have been difficult to discover 
without his assistance,) that it may be con- 
sidered as a mixture of causation and re 
semblance; his explanation of which is 4 
remarkable instance of the absurdities into 
which the most penetrating and acute 
minds may be led from their love of sit- 
plicity, and a fondness for their own opl- 
nions; and should teach us at least the 
useful and important lesson of not adopt- 
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ing implicitly and indiscriminately the 


whole of any author’s opinions. 





Besides these prin wy laws of assoc 
tion, which are founded on the mere rela 
tion of the objects or feelings fo cach othe, 
it must have been observed by every one 
, attention, that the same 





who has paid an} 4 
idea or circumstance may suggest diiierent 
trains of thought to difierent persons, and to 
; } 





the same person at difrerent time s—but it 
remained for Dr. Brown to classify and 
e umerate these laws by whica one parti- 
cular idea is suggested rather tian another ; 
and to these he gives the name of “ se- 
condary laws of suggestion.’ 


We come now to consider tie elects oi 


this principle on our intell ectual and moral 
character; and it is here we will find it 
sxercising a most extensive and dange- 
rous influence, and one which is rendered 
still more so from its being, in most cases, 
altogether unsuspected ; and it will not be 
going too far to say, that our whole fut 





character depends, in agreat measur 
‘ ; or 
on the accidental associations Which take 





place in the mind in that season ol 


pecting innocence and youth, when the fa- 


cility of association is much the greatest, 


and when the mind is most susceptible of | 


lasting impressions. If we consider how 


small a number of our most importa 


4 





principles and opinions are the result of 
our own investigations, but are passively 
derived from habit or authority, and many 
of them firmly fixed in the infant mind, al- 
most before the dawn of reason or reflec- 
tion, we will be better able to conceive 
the important bearing which a proper or 
improper management of this principle 


| it diflicult to a 


| of a bacon, a 


; “eed, SIncé ¢ ali-wise 
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ut inis is an assertion to which we find 
sent so long as the names 
Newton and a Locke adorn 


ee ’ “9 - 
ros Uf history—those almost super- 





human geniuses who appear to have been 
the purpose of raising the veil 
1oraneeand rsution had spread 
ciences of matterand mind. In- 
| creator has 
ied that a striking difference shall 
run through all mankind, in regard to 
our bodily powers, is it not reasonable to 


born ior 


which is 





leodd i? > of fay 





infer from analogy, that a similar difference 
‘ists among us with rezard to our mental 
ower But be this as it may, one thing is 





certain that the diiferences are not so great 
as might seem at first view; and it is suffi- 
cient ier our purposes to know that this 
difierence can be made still less by educa- 
i “skilfully forming our in- 
tellectual combinations. Every day’s expe- 
i “tl ects of educa- 
the mind will 
admit of many alterations from its original 
| though it may be 
sert that the most 
a proper direction 


proaigious evects 


tion must convinee us, that 












cominon minds can, | 
| 


! 


of this principle, be made to rival those 


sublime geninses who have conferred such 
| lasting benefits upon mankind by their dis- 


will have on our future h ippiness or mise- | 


ry in life. With regard to its influence on 
our intellectual character, we may 
that on the proper and skilful management 
of this principle, is founded the whole sys- 
tem of education, that firstand noblest of hu- 
man arts, and which may almost be said to 
make us what we are. 


observe 


Sone philosophers, indeed, have gone so 
far as to assert that there are no natural 
differences between one man and another, 
in point of intellectual powers, but that 
they are all born with an equal capacity of 
improvement, and that the differences 
which do exist may be traced to this prin- 
ciple—in other words, that man is entirely 
a factitious being, that may be moulded in- 
to any form by education and fashion. 





tion will, we think, not 


considerable influence 


cribed to the efiect of association. 


coveries, yet the converse of this proposi- 


adinit of much 


doubt; and as the fieet courser may be 


brought to a level with the commonest 
plough horse, by improper management 
and a want of proper training, so those 
whom nature has cut ont for the brightest 


5 ‘a _ ] +} a 
geniuses may be spoiled in the making. 


But though we may dispute the fact of its 


being able to change entirely the character 
of our minds, we cannot deny that it has a 


in fashioning them, 


as it were, to that standard which consti- 
tutes the national character of every coun- 
try. Each nation, it has frequently been 
observed, has a peculiar set of manners, 
and some particular qualities are to be 
more frequently met with among one peo- 
ple than among their neighbours. Of this, 


1 


yart is perhaps to be ascribed to physical 
| , 


l 


circumstances, but much is also to be as- 


It has 


been more than once remarked that the 
genius of a nation is greatly affected, if 
not entirely moulded, by its political con- 
dition. 
clous institutions and customs, says Mr. 


“The most arbitrary and capri- 
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Smet, by a 1 long and constant and ex- 
clusive operation on the mind, acquire 
such an influence in forming the intellec- 
tual habits, that every deviation from them 
not only produces surprise, but is apt to ex- 
cite sentiments of contempt and ridicule.” 
But when these institutions and customs are 
of a contrary nature—when they are based 
upon the great and eternal principles of jus- 
tice and accord with the dictates of human 
nature-—may we not expect a correspondent 
change in the intellectual character of that 
nation, and may we not trace to this source 
that high-minded and liberal spirit which 


so peculiarly characterizes the great mass of 


our country? Instructed from the earliest 
dawn of reason in institutions, which stand 
unrivalled in the history of mankind for their 
liberality, and surrounded by external cir- 
cumstances which are in unison with our 
free and liberal institutions, and which have 
a powerful influence in directing the associ- 
ations, our minds cannot fail to * catch the 
tune of the times” and imbibe those prin- 
ciples which we seem to have sucked in 
with our mother’s milk. 





THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 
We have seen no publication from our 
press that we think is calculated to be 
more generally useful than this little vo- 
lume. In about three hundred pages it 
has collected a 
facts which most men have occasion for 
almost every day of their lives, and which, 
in the scarcity of such works in our coun- 
try, he does not always know where to 
find. It is divided into five parts, contain- 
ing the calendar of the present year, and 
every thing relating to it; some miscella- 


neous instruction and advice on subjects of 


general utility ; a variety of statistical in- 
formation relating to the world in general, 
and America in. particular, and a brief 
chronicle of the most remarkable events 
of the year 1829, down to the month of 
September. 

In the first attempt of a work embrac- 
ing so many facts, in different departments 
of knowledge, it would be unreasonable to 
expect perfect accuracy : we have accord- 
ingly noticed a few errors. Thus, in the 
list of the principal canals in the United 
States, we perceive that the five made by 
Virginia solely, or jointly with other states, 
areomitted. These are the Dismal Swamp 


large stock of that class of 


James River, a Appamatox and Ro 


| anoke canals, which are quite as important 


las some that are mentioned, and which 
| . ail x 
| together cost upwards of two millions of 


' dollars. 





| 








The Santee canal of South Cy. 
rolina is also omitted, and we incline to 
think several others. We think, too, ther 
should have been a list of the several 
branches of the Bank of the United States, 
with the names of their respective Pres. 
dents and Cashiers. In giving the statis. 
tics of the individual states. we were dis. 
appointed at finding no less than ten of 
them omitted, and among these, our own 
state. We are aware that the requisite in- 
formation cannot be procured without 
trouble and perhaps expense, but with them 
it certainly may. We sincerely hope that 
the publishers will meet with sufficient en- 
couragement in this their first essay to con- 
tinue the work annually, in which event, 
we have no doubt that these and othe 
omissions will be supplied. 
Q 





CONVENT ION. 


(Continued from page 537.) 








Noy. 17. The Convention, having gone 
into committee of the whole, and passed 
over, for the present, the subject of a peri- 
odical census, proceeded to consider the 
right of sufirage, the limitation of which 

» frecholders, as the reader has been 
informed, constituted one of the chief 
grounds of complaint against the existing 
constitution. But this restriction, which 
was regarded as a grievance by most of 
those whom it excluded, and as an injus- 
tice by many of the freeholders themselves, 
was cherished by others as one of the best 
features—nay the very best inthe civil po 
lity of Virginia. 

The time has been when the agitation 
of this question wéuld have excited no less 
interest in the Convention than that which 
has been the subject of its recent debate; 
but it now occasioned far less either of 
feeling or of effort then had been expect 
ed. The fact may perhaps be thus explain- 
ed. 

Most of the friends of a freehold suf- 
frage are on the east of the Blue Ridge, 
and a still larger proportion of the people 
west are opposed to the restriction. Jn- 
deed in some of the western counties the 
opposition 1s almost unanimous. From 
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this well ioe n fact, joined with ‘ie 
greater increase of population in the west- 
ern counties, it was generally understood 
that the advocates of the restriction had 
been gradually losing ground in the state; 
and they there‘ore rela uxed in their exer- 
tions to maintain a favorite policy, from a 
conviction that their efforts would be una- 


vailing. 

It is also not improbable that many of 
them felt the silent influence of the exam- 
ple set by other states in enlarging the 
right of sufirage. and began to q: 1estion the 
importance they had once attached to the 
restriction. But though the debate on this 
subject was compar atively thus moderate, 
it was neither brief wanting in zeal 
and animation. It occupied the Conven- 
tion almost exclusively from the 17th. to 
the 24th. when it was suspended, and be- 


nor 


ing resumed on the 16th. of December, it 
was debated on that and the two follow- 
ing days before it was decided. 

According to the present constitution, 
the ownership of twenty-five acres of land 
and a house twelve feet square, or fifty 
acres of unimproved land, at least for life, 
alone give a right to vote. The legislative 
committee had recommended an extension 
in favor, 1. Of those who have land 
remainder or reversion (as well as in pos- 
session) of a certain value. Of lease- 
holders of tenements worth twenty dollars a 
year. And 3. House keepers who have 
paid taxes the preceding years. 

Various propositions were made to 
amend the report, varying from a_ restric- 
tion of the right to freeholders and lease- 
holders, to the extension of it to all per- 
sons bearing arms and paying taxes. 

The arguments of the first were to this 
effect ; 

That the right to vote could not be con- 
sidered a natural right, since all its advo- 
cates proposed to impose limitations on 
it, and to exclude minors, women, slaves, 
paupers &c. Jt was then purely a ques- 


tion of expediency, and it ought to be so 


regulated as would best advance the pub- 
lic happiness and safety. 

That they admitted according to the 
principles of the Bill of Richts that it 
should be exercised by all who had suffi- 
cient evidence of a common interest in, 
and attachment to the state, but they in- 
sisted that such evidence was afforded only 

possession of a part of the soil itself. 


by the 
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yi h: at every ie rv species of comune was 
precarious in its character, easily parted 
with, easily removed out of the state, easi- 
ly put out of the way of contributing to 
the public burthens. 

That it was absurd to speak of the pro- 
posed restriction as favoring aristocracy or 
giving exclusive privileges to wealth, when 
the right could be procured at an expense 
of fifty dollars, and often for much less. 
Nor could it on the same account be sup- 
posed to cause emigration. 

That, on the other hand, the extension 
of the right tended to increase the power 
of the wealthy classes, from the influence 
they will naturally possess over those, who 
are dependent on them for a livelihood— 
and that this influence will increase with 
the number of tenants, and the growth of 
manufactures in the 

he further extension of the right was 


state. 


' 
ie 


said to be favourable to riotous and tu- 
multuous elections, and to give power to 


those who were but too likely to have 
the inclination to make war on the pro- 
perty of the industrious, prudent and re- 
spectable part of the community. 

That general suffrage would introduce 
the practice of voting by ballot into this 
state, as it had done every where else, it 
being resorted to for the purpose of ena- 
bling the dependent classes to give inde- 
pendent votes, thus—-remedying one evil by 
another quite as objectionable. 

It was further insisted that in no class of 
men were patriotism, discretion and inde- 
pendence so likely to be found as in the 
land holder ; and on this question, the 
character of classes, and not of individuals, 
must be regarded. 

The high political standing which Vir- 
ginia occupied in the other states, her in- 
ternal quiet, which were mainly attributa- 
ble to the freehold suffrage, was further 
relied upon—as well as the testimony of 
all Virginians who had emigrated, and had 
an opportunity of comparing the policy of 


other states with our’s. 
The arguments in favor of extension 


were of the following character 

It was admitted that the voters should 
have presumptive evidence of a common 
interest with the state, and of attach- 
ment to it, but they said it was absurd to 
suppose that the possession of a certain 
number of acres could afford this evidence, 
when their value was so variable and un- 
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certain, and could often be bought for an 
insignificant sum. 

t was said, that many circumstances ¢ 
ford better evidence of those prerequisites 
than land; as being born in the common- 
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wealth, or having taken the oath of citizen- | 


ship—nay, that mere residence was_ sufii- 
cient evidence of attachment. 

That government was instituted for the 
protection of other rights than those of 
property—of life, liberty, character—rights 
which the poor 
common with the rich. 

It was insisted that these right 


violated under the 


possessed and valued in 


s had been 
sometimes resent con- 
stitution, in consequence of | 
holder being unrepresented, as in the taxes 
vhich every 


Pp 
; 
a 


10 non-free- 


laid for county purposes, in 
man pays the same; and in the Inbour ex- 
pended in the met 
er of two or more slaves is exempt, and 
thus those are made to contribute most, 
who have the least use of the road. 

That it was as impolitic 
the political power ‘of the state in a mi- 
nority, as the frecholders were alleged to 
be. It would familiarize men’s minds to 
the aristocratic principle,that the 
govern the many ; and that a 
so constituted could not rest on the most 
bases, the ailections of the peo- 


from which the own- 


covernmecnt 


solid of al 
ple. 

That all which is re 
is, that he have the capacity and the will to 
ascents, and no reason can 

} 


+ 


choose fit pn Nlic 
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vented, by increasing the number of elec- 
tion districts. 

5; contended that there were many 
circumstances In Virginia which are pecu- 
liarly favorable to te extension of “the right 
of suffrage, as res she has no large Cities, 
and is without t ignorant and debased 
cless which are pli found in them, and 
that portion of po too, which 
corres spond 3 to » poor and dependent 
classes in n nost conntries, consists of slaves, 
who are of course excluded. 

That the same argument which would 
exclude non-frecholders because they may 
be tenants, or hired labourers, would also 
exclrde a large proportion of the freehold- 
ers, Who being in debt, are qnite as much 
in the power of their creditors, as tenants 
orkmen on their em- 


It wa 














on their landlords, or w 
ployers. 

That no arguments can be drawn from 
the history of the ancient republics, or of 


| the French revolution, as their circum. 


s unjust to vest | 


» few should | 


quired of the voter | 


be assigned why the mechanic or mere la- | 


bourer is not as competent to do that as | 


the landholder. That if we look to the 


se ‘lections made in those states, where ce- 





neral suffrage prevails, their representatives 
will not suffer on a comparison with those 
heretofore chosen in Virginia 
That if tl ee yee 
lat HW the property of the ric 
contributed to the exp 
it also occasioned most ef that expense, 


nse of covc 





large proportion of all laws being made for 
the protection of ~ rty. 

That the alleged danger to the security 
of property, by extending ine right of suf- 
frage, is proved to be unfoun:ed. by the ex- 
perience of the other states, in none of 
which have the poor ever made war on the 
rich. And the objection that general suf- 
frage favors tumults and disorders admits 
of the same answer. If however, sucha 
tendency in an extension of the right of 
suffrage were apprehended, it may he pr 








stances were entirely dissimilar to ours, 
but that the example of the other states 
situated like ourselves, does furnish 

cuide that we may safely follow—whichis 
farther confirmed by our own partial expe- 
rience in the case of Norfolk, where, by the 
terms of its ancient charter, non-freehold- 
ers always have exercised, and very dis- 
d, the right of suffrage. 


creetly exerci 
the practice of ballot- 


It was dented that 
ting would be the consequence of an exten- 
the right of suffrage, or that there 


sion of 
was any necessary connexion between them. 


It was further said that the present re- 
striction not only discouraged migrations 
but induced many of our citi- 
ns to leave it. especially in the counties 
ier states, where they not 


I 








bordering on ot 
only could enjoy the right, but thought 
they saw its pra étical benefits ; and when 

3 not produced, the impolicy 
a par 


this effect w: 
of ali ‘nating the minds of so large a 
of the militia in a country, where the mili- 
tary services of every man may be required, 
from domestic causes, was strongly insisted 
on. 

After various propositions to either re- 
strict or enlars ge the right, the report of the 
committee. as above stated, was with some 
small varim tions seme on the 13th. of 
December by fifty-six votes to forty. 

The whole thirty six members from the 
west, with a single exception, voted with 

he majority, thouch the extension was not 
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so great as some wished, judging by the 
ame endments they had proposed. It is be- 
lieved that all the mine rity voted against 
this part of the report because the y consid- | 
ered that the extension went toofar. Mr. 
Madison, with twenty other eastern mem- | 
bers, made part of the 

It is not easy to say, from a 
possessed by the ? public, what add 
enlargement of the right ay 
make to the whole number of votes i 
should however suppo 


f sufir 


state. We 
the increase per ce : 
contrary to what appeared to be the opin 
ion of many in the that tl 
east will gain more 
extension. as there are a greater number of 
individuals in the eastern district who own 
several distinct tracts, each of which is 
bably occupied by a tenant or housckeeper. 
On the 12th. December. 
ceived from Mr. Monroe, who had been ab- 
Convention 


will be over 


convention, 
than the 


pro- 
a letter was re- 
sent from the some weeks on 
account of indisposition, resigning his seat 
as a member, when the convention Ippoint- 
ed Mr. P. P. I 
plimentary resolution, respecting Mi 
roe was then unanimously adopted. 
General Taylor was appointed 
ply the place of Mr. Monroe as a member 
by the remainder of 
he promptly though 
the appointment. The power which the | 
legislature had prudently ¢ 


\ com- 
Mon- 


Jarbour his successor. 


to sun-} 


the delesation but 


espectfully declined 


gates of each 


in their 


district to fill up vaecanels 
| bee 


is toh 


respective delecations. 


exercised more frequently than ws 
expected. Mr. ) 
pointed in the place 
Grigsby 


Rose had 


been 
of Judge 

in the pl ace of General 
te Coalter in the place of Mr." laliaferro. 
Mr. Branch in the place of Mr. Mennis. 
Mr. Mason in the place of Mr. Opie, Gene- 
ral Taylor first, and afterwards Mr. Os borne, | 
in the place of Mr. Monroe. 


Tay lor. 





Messrs. 
The { following lines were suggested 
by the remark late ly made by Mr. Webster 
Ina celebrated speech in the Se nate and 
Which is thus re ported. “It was the ta- 
niff! tariff! tariff! every thing began with 
itand ended with it. He be lieved if there 
Was any word to rhyme with it, all their 
sonnets would be on the same subject.” 
If you think them worthy of place i in the | 
Museum, they are at your service 
Mercurio 


Sestin RS, 
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THE TARIFF. 
To distant lands, oh let me roam 
In quest of some more quiet home, 
It matters not how far, if 
I can but eet beyond the reach 
Of pamphlet, tract, or prosing speech 


| 
On this 


to mar, if 
the constant theme, 
Pm sure to dream 
tariff. 


when I sleep, 
this tormentine 
The sapient merchant oft displays 
His economic lore, and says 
Exchange would be at par. if 
It were not for the duties laid 
To check the growth of foreign trade 
By that most stupid tariff. 
The soldier knows in time of peace 
His honors with his perils cease, 
And therefore hopes for war, if 
_ hears of foreign discontent, 
‘ngland wont resent 


our tariff.” 


alks the deck, 
hought on 


* ’ 
Sanor as he v 


spending t storm or 
*k 

\ » smoking his cigar, if 

You speak of change s——profits—price, 
ith is kindled in a trice 


And he, d—s the tariff. 


too. 


The tariff!’ “tis, the doct 

Whene’er of bile the southron’s die ; 
And members of the bar, if 

They have the luck to lose a cause, 

‘°T was not his fault—it was the law’s, 
That laid on books a tariff 


Ors Cry, 


Miss Tabby says, she has a friend 

In Derbyshire, who wants to send 
Some ornaments of spar, if 

It was not for the “ customs” here, 

“In Encland, now, we would not bear 


4 cood for-nothing tariff.” 


The politicians make a rout, 
That this man’s in, and tother’s out— 
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They over this will jar—if 

All other party topics fail 

Some zealot’s sure to rise and rail, 
At this “accursed tariff.’ 


The war-worn vet’ran’s made to learn 
That he can never hope to turn 

To good acconnt his sear, if 
Our Congress quotes so much from Dew, 
— Carey, Niies and Cooper too 
gainst and for the tariff. 


To credit what some sages say 

Our chief first saw his natal day 
Beneath a lucky star, if 

The Senate can contrive to suit, 

The north, and south, and west, to boot, 
With some “ judicious tariff”? 





Our shrewd and pushing yankees bent 

On finding for their “ notions,” vent, 
Say of the conq’ring Czar—* if 

The emp’ror would his wisdom show 

He’d let us to the Euxine go, 


Without a heavy tariff.” 


All states would gain—none more than 
we, 

If commerce roam’d oer evry sea, 
Like Neptune in his car—if 

The products ev'ry clime could spare 

Might come and go asfree as air, 
Unvex’d by any tariff. 





UNIVERSITY 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION, 


INTELLIGENCE. 





The examination of the various classes 
of the University will commence on Mon- 
day next the 15th. instant. The arranges 
ments will be the same as on that at the 
close of the last session. 





SCHEME OF THE 
APPROACHING EXAMINATIONS. 





The examinations of the different 
classes in the University will commence 
on Monday the 15th, inst. in the follow- 
ing order. 

Monday, February Lith. 
School of Law 
(Senior and Junior Classes.) Lg A.M 
School of Antient Languages {(~ ~*~" 
(Latin Class.) J 





| School 
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School of Modern langaug ) 
(French Class.\ ¢ 11 AM. 


XI 


Mathematics 


School oi 
‘First and Second Classes.) 


School of Medicine 
(Senior Class.) 
Tuesday \6th. 
School of Modern Languages ) 
Oo 


(Spanish Class.) 

School ~f Moral Philosophy ?8 A.M. 
and Political Economy | 

(oral f i >hilosophy.) J 


School of Antient Languages 
(Greek € lass.) 11 
lof A and Sur- 


natomy 
gery. 
School of Mathematies 
Seeery Class. ) 
School of Chemistry and Ma- >3 P.M. 
teria Medica 
(Che micel Class.) 
iVednesday 17th. 
School of Antient Languages ) , 


—— 





Q { 
(.Antient Geography. ) 5 AM. 
Schoo! of Natural Philosophy 11 
School of Medicine } 
(Junior Class.) 3 PM 
School of Modern Languages r ina 
(German Class.) J 
Thursday 18th. 

School of Modern Languages 

) odern Languages 3 AM. 


a 

(Italian Class.) a 

School of Mathematics dy 

(First end Sccond Classes.) tf 

School of Antient Lauguages 2 3 PM 

(Or al Examination. ) 
Friday 19th. 


School of Modern Languages 2 3 AM 
(Anglo Savon.) ” : 
School of Mathematics dy 
(Junior Class.) he 
School of Che mistry and Ma- 

teria Medica 
(.Wateria Medica Class.) \3 PM. 
School of Mora} Philosophy 

and Political Economy 


(Political Ee nomy ( ‘lass. ) 
ROBLEY DUNGLISON. 
Chairman of the Faculty 
Feb. 9. 1830. 


. Ce aan 3 P.M. 
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